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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 


On the north side of the High Street of Edinburgh, 
opposite the cross, there was, in the early years of 
the present century, a plain-looking shop without 
any exterior show. The door was up three or four 
steps from the pavement, and on each side was a 
window with small panes. The interior was rather 
gloomy, for the roof was low; and in the rear, seen 
as ina kind of vista, there was a long warehouse, 
with tables, which, on certain days every quarter, 
were laden with the blue and yellow covered 
periodical, the well-known JLdinburgh Review. 
There was a decorous though bustling air about 
the shop-lads; decent middle-aged clerks sat 
poring over ledgers at desks near the windows; 
mingling with the ordinary concourse of cus- 
tomers, might occasionally be seen learned and 
lawyer-looking personages in black coats, dropping 
in from the street, and making their way to an 
inner room, where sat the presiding genius— 
Archibald Constable, a round-faced portly man of 
gentlemanly aspect, who had, some years previ- 
ously, gained distinction as the leading publisher 
in Scotland. Such is exactly what I remember, 
when, at my start in life as an apprentice, I was 
sent on business errands to Constable’s in 1814. 

Like other boys brought up for ‘the trade,’ I 
always felt a certain degree of awe in visiting this 
august temple of literature. It was imposing in 
its dinginess and wholesale arrangements, and to 
a youth it became peculiarly impressive on the 
issue of Waverley, in three volumes, when time 
after time I was despatched to procure fresh quan- 
tities to meet an insatiable public demand. As 
a humble behind-backs member of the _biblio- 
polic profession, I could not but feel the import- 
tance of ‘doing business’ at this marvellous em- 
porium. In the way of maternal admonition, I 
had again and again been reminded that 1 could do 
no better than follow the example of Archibald 
Constable, who, at one time, had been as poor 
and friendless as I was—and now see what he has 
come to! 

Only now, after a lapse of sixty years, has the 


story of Constable’s life and what he did for 
literature been fully told. The narrative is from 
the pen of one of his sons, Mr Thomas Constable, 
who does merited justice to his father’s memory. 
To us, the work corroborates recollections of a 
long past period. All we can do here, however, 
is to offer a few of the more interesting circum- 
stances, blended with such remarks as may inci- 
dentally occur. It is now exactly a hundred years 
since Archibald Constable was born at Carnbee 
in Fife, where his progenitors for a time had 
been decent and intelligent farmers. He might 
probably have continued the family in the same 
profession, but for the fact of a person from Edin- 
burgh having set up as a bookbinder in the small 
town of Pittenweem. The sight of the bookbinder’s 
shop and its modest exhibition of literary wares, 
suggested to young Constable the idea of being 
a bookseller. To enter himself to this profession 
in the little sea-side town was out of the question. 
The father, desirous of promoting his son’s wishes, 
wrote to his correspondent in Edinburgh, Mrs 
Eagle, a respectable widow lady, who carried on 
the business of a seed-merchant. Through her 
friendly interference, the youth was engaged as 
an apprentice to Peter Hill, who was about to 
begin as a bookseller in the Parliament Close. 
There is a traditionary episode not to be 
omitted. Mrs Eagle could not conveniently con- 
duct the lad on his arrival to Mr Hill, but put 
him in charge of her youngest apprentice, Alexander 
Henderson, son of the gardener at Cringletie, in 
Peeblesshire, who had been only about a month in 
town. The circumstance led to a life-long inti- 
macy between the two young men, both of whom 
made some figure in the world. Henderson dili- 
gently fought his way on, married the daughter of 
Mrs Eagle, became a noted seed-merchant, and 
was elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh. As for 
Constable, he commenced his career, February 
1788. He says in an autobiographic sketch: ‘ Mr 
Hill commanded an excellent business. I lived in 
the house with him, and he was a kind and indul- 
gent master. I passed six years very happily as 
an apprentice, and another as a clerk, receiving in 
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the last year thirty pounds of salary. Mr Hill’s 
shop was frequented by the most respectable 
persons in Edinburgh. Burns the poet when in 
town was a frequent visitor; the distinguished 
professors and clergy, and the most remarkable 
strangers. I remember Captain Grose making 
frequent visits, and my conducting him to the 
Advocates’ Library. Mr Hill did not remain long 
in the Parliament Close, but removed about the 
year 1790 to the shop at the cross,’ south side of 
the High Street. 

Throughout his apprenticeship, young Constable 
devoted his entire attention to learning his busi- 
ness; attended book auctions, read catalogues, 
and embraced every opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with books. This knowledge was 
considerably augmented by having to make a 
catalogue of old and valuable books which the 
Earl of Moray had given to Hill in exchange 
for modern publications. Other work of the same 
kind followed, and ultimately he became so pro- 
ficient in the character and value of old books as 
to give him a bias towards this branch of the trade. 
When his apprenticeship came to a close in 1794, 
he remained, as he tells us, another year with 
Mr Hill in the capacity of clerk. During this 
additional year, he became acquainted with a 
young lady, Mary Willison, daughter of David 
Willison, a noted printer, whose office, down one 
of the dingy old closes, he had frequently visited. 
It was scarcely prudent for the young bookseller 
to fall desperately in love, while still unsettled in 
life ; Constable, however, attributed much of his 
success to his attachment to Mary Willison. Her 
father having taken a liking for Constable, did not 
object to the marriage, which took place in Janu- 
ary 1795. The alliance was fortunate, for, as a 
printer, Willison could be of service to one des- 
tined to pursue the profession of a publisher. 

Constable began business on his own account 
in 1795. Previous to settling down, he visited 
London, and, by introductions, made the acquaint- 
ance of Cadell, Longman, the Robinsons, and other 
eminent publishers. He also picked up a good 
many old books in London to furnish his shop in 
Edinburgh ; his stock being increased by lots pur- 
chased from gentlemen in Fife and Perth shires. 
Thus provided, he set up in those premises at the 
cross already referred to. Having pitched himself 
in the midst of booksellers, he distinguished his 
place of business, by inscribing over the door, 
‘Scarce old Books,’ which was quizzed by some of 
his brethren and neighbours as ‘Scarce o’ Books’ 
—a joke which he did not mind. His success in 
business far exceeded his expectations; his shop 
becoming a place of daily resort for book-collectors 
and others. At this time and for twenty years 
later, booksellers’ shops about the cross were places 
of daily lounge for all who aspired to literary tastes, 
and had some leisure to spare on gossip about 
things in general. These shops answered the pur- 
pose of clubs. A lounger with little to do, would 
probably spend an hour or so with Creech, who, on 


fine days, held a kind of conclave on the steps to 
his door, his bald head covered with a nicely pow- 
dered wig; next, he would drop in at Hill’s, or 
Constable’s, or Bell and Bradfute’s, or at the shop 
of Manners and Miller—a resort more remark- 
able, however, for wits, female literati, and we 
might add, people of a musical turn; for ‘ Bobby 
Miller” one of the partners (a bland bulky 
man, dressed in nankeen breeches and white 
stockings, as if ever ready to go out to dinner, 
or to take a hand at whist), sang beautifully, 
and had a strong clientéle of musical admirers, 
A pleasant way of spending existence was that 
lounging about book-shops, to which the keepers 
of these establishments had no objection; for in 
these days things were taken very easily. The 
fact is stated in the Life of Constable, which we 
were already quite aware of, that in their mutual 
dealings the Edinburgh booksellers seldom settled 
accounts with actual coin. Bills played a consider- 
able part in their dealings. A good deal was 
also done in the way of barter. At periodical 
settlements, balances such as seven pounds fifteen 
shillings and sixpence would be paid off by 
copies of Cook’s Voyages, Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress, or some other work of which the debtor 
happened to have a redundancy—the transaction 
being always comfortably adjusted at Johnnie 
Dowie’s, John’s Coffee-house, or some such-like 
cosy tavern in the Old Town. 

The hangers-on at Constable’s were usually of 
an enlightened superior order, such as wealthy 
country lairds on the scent for curious old books, 
town clergymen, professors in the university, 
lawyers in high practice, antiquaries, and artists. 
From this circumstance, as well as from his en- 
larged views and liberal dealing, Constable became 
the publisher of the Farmer’s Magazine, the Scots 
Magazine, and certain Medical and Philosophical 
Journals, With these beginnings, he was appro- 
priately selected by Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, John 
Archibald Murray, Francis Horner, and others of 
the set, to be the publisher of the Edinburgh Review, 
the first number of which appeared on the 10th of 
October 1802. Willison was, of course, the printer; 
and at his office in Craig’s Close, it was customary, 
for sake of incognito, to meet to consider articles 
and settle on the conducting of the work. The 
success of the Review, which was immediate and 
complete, may be said to have been chiefly due to 
two things—the ability of the writers, and the 
liberal payment per sheet by the publisher. For 
a time, the Edinburgh carried all before it ; in fact, 
had the field to itself, until the appearance of the 
Quarterly in 1809. 

Getting deeply into the publishing line, Con- 
stable gradually dropped the old book-trade. 
Seemingly with a view to bringing capital into 
the concern, he took a Mr Hunter into partnership, 
which subsisted for seven years. Hunter was not 
bred a bookseller. He was a man of literary tastes, 
and being son of Hunter of Blackness, he possessed 
a high social standing. Perhaps so much the 
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worse. Like many others at the time, he was a 
good deal of a bon-vivant, a quality which by no 
means leads to success in business. On an occasion 
of Longman making an excursion with him in 
Forfarshire in 1803, he astonished and half-killed 
‘the London publisher with drinking-bouts at 
gentlemen’s houses. In a letter to Constable, 
Hunter moralises on the incapacity of his com- 
anion to stand this style of living. ‘These 
nglishers will never do in our country : they eat 
a great deal too much, and drink too little; the 
consequence is, their stomachs give way, and they 
are knocked up, of course.’ Three years later, 
he took Murray of London on a similar expeditjon, 
and in the same way nearly finished him. The 
carouse was at Brechin Castle, and is described 
as being ‘dreadful’ He pities Murray, but says, 
‘he has himself principally to blame, having been 
so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots,’ 
What a record of past manners! Constable did 
not relish intelligence of this kind, and we can 
see that Hunter, with some fair abilities, was a 
drag on the concern. An attempt was made in 
1809 to set up a branch of the business in London ; 
but the representative in charge, named Park, 
died, and the attempt being abandoned, the firm 
fell back on commission agencies. Hunter died 
suddenly in 1811. According to the narrative 
before us, he appears to have made a safe invest- 
ment as a partner. ‘He advanced originally in 
1804, L.2500; in 1811 he had drawn that sum 
and about L.4000 besides—consequently, with the 
L.17,000 paid to him [share of capital stock at 
his decease, possibly], he gained fully L.21,000 by 
being A. C.’s partner.’ In other words, for the 
miserable input of L.2500, Constable gave away 
L.21,000, for which, as far as we can see, he received 
no substantial benefit. His next partner was a Mr 
Cathcart, who took Hunter’s share in the concern, 
introducing at the same time Mr Robert Cadell, as 
a member of the new contract. At this time, 
according to an abstract of accounts, the assets of 
the firm amounted to L.104,000, from which had 
to be deducted debts amounting to 1L.54,000, 
leaving a clear balance of about L.50,000—a good 
sum to have been realised in sixteen years, after 
paying all expenses, and living in a comfortable 
style. There was, however, an awkward item in 
the state of affairs: In the debts due by the firm 
was comprehended the sum of L.33,000 of bills, by 
which it is seen that, even at this time, the busi- 
ness was largely carried on by a system of credit. 
Perhaps Constable could not have reached the 
climax he did by the slower and more safe system 
of ready-money dealings. He had already formed 
an intimacy, if not business connection, with the 
notabilities of literature, and constituted the Scot- 
tish capital an eminent publishing centre. The 
best literary property going fell in his way. Until 
his time, the publishing business in Edinburgh 
had for the most part been conducted in a narrow 
scraping manner. The most enterprising in the 
trade was Charles Elliot (father-in-law of the late 
John Murray of Albemarle Street), who removed 
with his business to London. Creech, on the 
contrary, was to the last degree mean in his deal- 
ings, of which a painful instance occurred in his 
settlement with Burns for the first complete edition 
of his works. 
Archibald Constable appeared on the scene as a 


‘had the ball at his foot, was the head publisher in 
Scotland, and courted by London publishers for a 
share in the ‘good things’ he had secured. The 
happiest period of his life was perhaps about 1810, 
when things were in a flourishing state without 
any serious alloy, at which time he lived in a 
pleasant suburban retreat at Craigcrook, along with 
his rising family ; shewing hospitality to distin- 
guished men of letters who travelled so far north- 
ward. What happiness is sometimes diffused in a 
dwelling by the presence of a kindly-natured maiden 
aunt! It was the fate of the family at Craigcrook 
to be so cheered, by Miss Jean Willison, sister of 
Mrs Constable, and who was familiarly known as 
‘Auntie Jean.’ In her youth, she had been sent 
to France for her education, and there she became 
the admired of a young French gentleman, who, in 
token of his affection, presented her with a box of 
bonbons. Jean was too good a daughter to marry 
without her father’s approval, and the Frenchman 
was left to sigh in vain. An end was abruptly put 
to the affair, by the outbreak of the war with Eng- 
land. Jean fled, and got home in safety. What 
became of the forlorn wooer we are not told. Jean’s 
feelings, however, had been touched. She trea- 
sured the box of bonbons, at the bottom of which 
she found a ring. This sad memorial of hopes now 
for ever vanished, she put on her finger, and listen- 
ing to no other lover, devoted herself to the duty 
of a ministering angel in the family of her sister. 
Latterly, in her old days, Auntie Jean became a 
little eccentric, and somewhat deaf. When dying, 
she said confidingly: ‘If I should be ‘spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew will get the 
doctor to open my head, and see if anything can be 
done for my hearing!’ In this wavering state of 
mind, the gentle being passed away to her rest. 
Auntie Jean’s ring, as it ought to be, is still pre- 
served as a family relic, 

The abstraction of capital by the death of Hunter 
was a misfortune to the firm, compensated by a 
reinvigoration from Cathcart ; but this new partner 
did not long survive. Hediedin 1812. The heavy 
draught made on the concern by this event, occurred 
about the time that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was purchased, when heavy charges were undertaken 
in connection with that voluminous work. From 
this period, we trace a downhill financial course. 
Bills were not only given in discharge of regular 
business obligations, but put copiously in circulation 
to raise capital from bankers and money-brokers. 
In short, a system of accommodation bills became a 
chronic disease in the concern. Never was there a 
more conspicuous instance of an estimable tradesman 
being led on to ruin for want of a primary resolu- 
tion not to launch beyond his depth. This he 
lived to see and mourn over, but without the means 
of retrieval. Looking to Constable’s breadth of 
views, his liberal treatment of authors, and the 
general success of his undertakings, as well as to 
his upright character, and kindliness of disposi- 
tion, one feels regret that he should have suffered 
from entanglements leading to financial disaster. 
In his career he may be said to have exemplified 
the truth that friends are sometimes to be more 
dreaded than enemies. Some of his books were 
printed by James Ballantyne, who, at the begin- 
ning of the century, had been attracted from Kelso 
to Edinburgh, and shewed a taste in execution 
which now raises some surprise, considering the 
imperfect mechanism on which the printing-trade 
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had still to rely. Scott, who had known Ballan- 
tyne at school, took an interest in his progress, 
and, as is well known, actually, though not osten- 
sibly, became a partner in the firm of James 
Ballantyne and Company, printers. There thus 
arose a queer, scarcely definable, connection be- 
tween Walter Scott, James Ballantyne and his 
brother John, and Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany. A whole volume would be required to 
describe how the Ballantynes drew on Constable and 
Company ; how they in return drew on the Ballan- 
tynes ; and how Scott drew on both to raise money 
to pay for Abbotsford. The complication was 
tremendous. Then, there arose a fresh and worse 
complication in the bill-transactions between Con- 
stable and Company, and Hurst, Robinson, and 
Company, publishers in London, through whose 
shortcomings ultimately came the general coup-de- 
race. 

, Constable had published some of Walter Scott’s 
earlier productions, and nothing was more natural 
than that he should have been asked to issue 
Waverley. On seeing a portion of the work, he 
offered seven hundred pounds for the copyright, 
which was not accepted, and this, the first of the 


famous novels, was published on a division of | 


profits. Of a number which followed in rapid 
succession, Constable and Company became the 
proprietors, and considering the prodigious sale of 
these matchless fictions, one would think that here 
alone was a bounteous fortune. So there would 
have been, but for those wretched financial com- 
a already adverted to, and more particu- 
arly for the heavy demands for prepayment by 
Scott, whose necessities were so great on the score 
of his Abbotsford purchase, that he habitually used 
up the money for copyrights before the works were 
written. Constable might doubtless have refused 
to enter into these wild transactions, but at the loss 
of an author the most prolific and most prized of his 
age. Asan example of the kind of dealings pur- 
sued, take the following, which occurs in Lock- 


hart’s Life of Scott: ‘Before the Fortunes of Nigel | 


issued from the press, Scott had exchanged instru- 
ments, and received his bookseller’s bills for no 
less than four “ works of fiction”—not one of them 
otherwise described in the deed of agreement—to 
be produced in unbroken succession, each of them 


to fill at least three volumes, but with proper | 


saving clauses as to increase of copy-money in case 
any of them should run to four.’ 

Lockhart, in making this candid statement, has 
written in an unworthy spirit of Constable in 
relation to Scott’s affairs, in some instances dis- 
ingenuously suppressing the truth, while evidently 
Sir Walter Scott was himself far from blameless. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Constable did good 
service in causing books to be written which would 
probably never otherwise have existed. In a letter 
to him, March 23, 1822, Sir Walter says: ‘ They talk 
of a farmer making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, but you, my good friend, have 
made a dozen volumes where probably but one 
would have existed ; for the love of fame is soon 
satiated: and besides, a man who is fond of it 
turns timid and afraid of indulging it; but I 
should like to see who is insensible to the solid 
comfort of eight thousand pounds a year, especially 
if he buys land, builds, and improves.’ To the 
enterprise of Archibald Constable, we are therefore 


number of the Waverley novels. 
he was a national benefactor. 

The three volumes composing the Memoir of 
Constable by his son, abound in correspondence 
with authors of celebrity at the beginning of the 
present century and others, that cannot fail to be 
read by all interested in the history of English 
literature. Among the immense heaps of letters 
is seen one by Robert Chambers to Mr Constable, 
in 1822, fervently thanking him for having in- 
troduced him to Sir Walter Scott. At this time 
Robert was only twenty years of age, and in the 
midst of his early struggles. The intimacy he 
formed with Constable led to other letters, one of 
them having reference to the Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, of which a somewhat too large second edition 
had been printed. On this subject, at the request 
of my brother, I called on Mr Constable, in 1825, 
at his premises, No. 1 Princes Street, to which 
his business had not long previously been removed. 
As in the case of every one else, I was courteously 
received, The interview between the smallest and 
the greatest of publishers was as interesting as 
it was memorable to one of the parties. I was 
advised to send a superfluous portion of the edition 
to Hurst, Robinson, and Company, who, at his 
recommendation, would do the best they could 
for the work. Adopting the friendly advice, I had 
afterwards reason to fear the propriety of the step ; 
went to London, and settled the matter—this my 
first visit to the metropolis happening to bring 
about an intimacy which gave a colour to my future 
existence. 

At the time I thus intruded on the great Scottish 
publisher, a dismal fate was impending over his 
affairs. To the eye of the world, he was still 
supreme, an object of envy. In afew months later, 
as shewn by the work of his son, the difficulties of 
the firm were appalling. Robert Cadell, whose 
clear views and business tact were invaluable, dis- 
closed this painful state of matters, in a letter to 
Constable, then in London, 10th January 1826, 
He says: ‘We must have fifty thousand pounds, 
less will do no good whatever ; indeed, forty thou- 
sand pounds would be required soon; but without 
| the first, we could not manage to get over our 
| present difficulties, and even then with a great 
strain.” The attempt to raise such a sum was 
hopeless. The results of the mad speculations of 
1825 had burst like astorm on the financial world. 
Bankers would barely look at bills. The end had 
come. Archibald Constable and Company, and the 
firms connected with them, came down with a 
crash, sending a shiver through the realms of 
paper and print. Sir Walter Scott came in for his 
share of the general ruin. How he supported the 
loss, and how he honourably devoted himself to 
the task of paying off his obligations, is it not 
known to history ? 

This was a terrible downcome to poor Constable, 
now advanced in life, and stripped of everything 
by creditors, His eldest son, David, to whose 
interesting story a chapter of his brother’s work 
is devoted, was bred as a bookseller, in the hope 
of furthering the business; but he subsequently 
went to the Bar, and could give no help. He 
had inherited the printing business of his grand- 
father, David Willison; and was unhappily in- 
volved in the family misfortune. The sad re- 
| verses preyed on his mind, and he died in 


So far at least, 


unquestionably indebted for the existence of a| partial seclusion many years afterwards (1866). 
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Archibald Constable had some comfort in his 
family. His first wife died in 1814, but in 
1818 he effected a second marriage, and there 
was ‘a family of sons and daughters, anxious to 
soothe his declining years, All his old friends 
rallied about him. A career of literary adventure 
had still some charms. Constable’s Miscellany, a 
collection of cheap popular works, which he had 
two or three years ago projected, was set on foot, and 
met with an encouraging approval. It was a noble 
but dying effort. A life of unwearied exertion, 
along with bad health, had worn out his frame. 
The closing scene is pathetically described by his 
son. He tranquilly died, 21st July 1827. 
Archibald Constable aimed at and unquestionably 
deserved a better fate. The literary property 
belonging to his firm at the final catastrophe was 
more than sufficient in value to have covered 
all the debts with which it could be chargeable. 
What was needed was a temporary readjustment. 
But the times were out of joint, and everything 
was sacrificed. The harvest sown by Constable 
was reaped, and is still being reaped, by others to 
whom his property drifted. The Edinburgh Review 
became the entire property of Longman and Com- 
pany; the Encyclopedia Britannica was purchased 
y Adam and Charles Black; and to this last- 
named and respectable firm, at the price of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, fell the Waverley Novels, 
after a splendid fortune of more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds had been skilfully wrung 
from them by Robert Cadell—and which novels, 
even now, after sixty years have elapsed since the 
first was issued, are as popular as ever. The moral 
to be drawn from a biography so instructive and 
so mournful as that of Archibald Constable, is too 
obvious to need any special reference. W. ©. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XV.—CHAMPIONED. 
A Frew days after that avowal from his daughter's 


lips, which had made the engraver very literally | 


‘another man ’—brought the light back to his eye, 
the flush of health to his wasted cheek, and even 
returning steadiness to his still wayward right 
hand—Mr Linch, the lawyer, paid them a visit. 
Without having absolutely neglected them during 
their late troubles, he had not been a frequent 
visitor in Mitchell Street, and his arrival on that 
particular morning astonished them considerably, 
for it happened to be the Sabbath, of which that 
gentleman was a very strict observer. 

‘Iam glad to see you up and about again, Mr 
Thorne.—Miss Maggie, I hope you are well ?’ 

The difference of manner with which the new- 
comer delivered those two sentences was remark- 
able: the former was spoken in as genial a tone as 
the sacredness of the day permitted, the latter was 
cold and formal. The sensitive ear of the engraver 
at once detected this. He knew that the speaker 
thonght ill of Maggie for her fidelity to Richard 
Milbank, and judged her with sectarian narrow- 


ness, and though he had at one time lamented her | 


obstinacy to this very man, he resented—now that 
she was obstinate no longer—any show of reproof 
towards her, 

‘I believe Maggie is more of an invalid, Mr 
Linch, than myself? observed he gravely: ‘in 


tending me, she has, I fear, injured her own health, | 


and has no more appetite than a bird’ 


‘There are some birds—such as cormorants,’ 
remarked Magyie cheerfully, ‘ who have very good 
appetites, father.’ 

‘Yes; but you don’t eat like a cormorant, my 
darling, but more like a canary ; and the conse- 
quence is, you are worn to a shadow,’ 

‘Miss Maggie looks pale and delicate, doubtless,’ 
said Mr Linch dryly. ‘Could I have afew minutes 
in private with you, Thorne?’ 

‘In private? Well, I have no secrets from 
Maggie ; but’. 

‘It is no secret, unfortunately,’ interrupted the 
lawyer; ‘but I think it would be more advisable to 
say what I have to say to you in your daughter’s 
absence,’ 

‘Ts there any news—I mean, from Rosebank?’ 
exclaimed Maggie suddenly. ‘If so, Mr Linch, I 
can bear to hear it ; nay, I claim to hear it,’ 

Mr Linch returned her appealing look with one 
of extreme surprise. ‘Claim to hear it, young 
woman!’ returned he with irritation ; ‘the law 
knows no such claim: it is not as if you were an 
accused party.—Upon my life, Thorne, I don’t 
know what your daughter means.’ 

‘You must be very dull, then,’ said the engraver 
tartly. ‘She wishes to know if there is any news 
of Richard Milbank’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the lawyer hastily; ‘none 
at all, I assure you—none at all. It is on quite 
another matter that I wish to have a few words 
with your father, 

Maggie at once withdrew, and left the two men 
alone together. 

‘It is the most extraordinary thing that your 
daughter should have asked that question,’ gasped 
the little lawyer: ‘ my head was so full of certain 
news from Rosebank, that I could think of nothing 
else. Richard Milbank had no place in my mind, 
because it was wholly occupied with John.’ 

‘What about John?’ asked the engraver with 
anxiety. ‘I thought, when you rang the bell like 


| that, it was sure to be he.’ 

‘Well, John has got into a scrape. You would 
think he was the last man in the world to have 
| done it, but he has come into—yes—collision with 
the police,’ said Mr Linch, bringing out this pain- 
ful intelligence with a gasp of desperation. 

‘With the police!’ echoed the engraver, as- 
tounded. ‘What! has John been drinking ?’ 

‘No, indeed; perhaps it would be better for him 
in this case if he had. He has committed a very 
serious assault without drunkenness to excuse it, 
upon Mr Dennis Blake.’ 

‘Well, he was right so far—I mean, in his selec- 
tion of a victim, observed the engraver grimly. 
| It was about Richard, of course; and, for my part, 

I have always held that that fellow Blake knows 

more about John’s brother than he chooses to tell. 
| He was very flush of money just at the time he 
_disappeared—though he soon got quit of it at 
| cards, they say—and if there was foul play any- 
| where ” 

‘It was not about Richard that the quarrel 
arose,’ interrupted the lawyer gravely, ‘or else I 
| should not have come here to-day. It was about 

somebody dearer and nearer to you than he, 
| Thorne: it was about your daughter Maggie.’ 

| ‘I have heard something of this before,’ said 
'the engraver, with an air of extreme annoyance, 
|*I know John means us well, and more than 
| well, every way; but he should not pay attention 
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to the idle talk of every good-for-nought, nor | ‘T do so.’ 


think it necessary to correct him for letting his 
tongue run. It does more harm than good to those 
he would stand up for.’ 

‘Blake said a very aggravating thing this time, 
however, replied the other, looking at the en- 
graver very fixedly; ‘and supposing it was all lies, 
as I hope it was, I don’t blame John—speaking 
as a man, of course, not as a lawyer—for taking 
the matter up. But Blake was drunk, it seems ; 
indeed, if he had not been, he would not have 
dared to say what he said ; and John has beaten 
him within an inch of his life. I say again, it 
is a serious business. 
to-morrow before the magistrates; and if it should 
turn out that Blake was only telling the truth, 
or what he believed to be the truth’ 

‘The truth about what?’ inquired the engraver 
impatiently. ‘You don’t mean to say, I hope, 
that it was anything disgraceful, which might 
yet be true of my Maggie ?” 

‘Now, my dear Thorne, it is no use your putting 
yourself in a passion; I have come here to get 
at the facts of the case, whatever they may be, 
for I shall have to meet them to-morrow. Mind, 
I assert nothing of myself; but if what Blake | 
said was true, Richard Milbank has left a legacy 
of shame and. wrong behind him, such as my 
heart bleeds to think of, for your sake. There’s a 
child in Poulter’s Alley out at wet nurse’ 

‘Silence !’ exclaimed the engraver, in sharp 
shrill tones, and rising from his chair as_ hastily 
as his lame limbs would let him. ‘You do not 
know Herbert Thorne’s daughter.—‘ Maggie!’ cried 
he, going out upon the landing, and calling up | 
the stairs, ‘come down here, lass ; thou’rt wanted. | 
—Not a word more, Mr Linch, I beg, until she 
comes.’ 

‘It is an unnecessary ordeal,’ commenced the 
lawyer ; but the next moment, the girl stood in 
the doorway, pale and undisturbed, with her quiet 
inquiry : ‘ What is it, father ?’ 

‘John Milbank has got into trouble through 
thrashing Dennis Blake, for uttering lies about 


The case will have to come | 


you, Maggie. Mr Linch has called to know 
whether they are lies, in order that he may adopt | 
the proper line of defence. Please to answer any | 
question he may put to you.’ 

‘Your father has imposed a very unpleasant | 
duty upon me,’ observed the lawyer hesitatingly ; | 
‘it is none of my seeking, of course. I merely 
came here as John Milbank’s Icgal adviser, in 
order to get at the facts.’ 

Maggie bowed like a princess, walked quickly 
up to her father, and kissing him, forced him 
gently into a chair; for, notwithstanding his 
attempts at self-control, he was trembling exces- 
sively ; and then stood up with her hand on his 
shoulders, confronting the visitor. | 

© Well, sir ?’ 


Maggie felt her father shiver beneath her touch, 
and sliding down her hand till it met with his, 
clasped it assuringly. 

‘My daughter is always good to the poor,’ said 
he, ‘though we are poor ourselves.’ 

‘And who is the father of this child ?’ inquired 
the lawyer, looking at his fingers, and dropping 
his voice to almost a whisper. 

‘Must I tell that?’ asked Maggie, in the same 
hushed tone. 

‘It will have to be told to-morrow, and if I 
am unacquainted with the fact, my client will 
be placed at a disadvantage, was the rejoinder. 

There was a long pause; and Maggie’s lips 
moved twice in vain before they could shape her 
answer: ‘It is Richard Milbank.’ Then she burst 
into tears. 

‘It is mere cruelty to your daughter, Thorne, to 
continue this investigation, said the lawyer, him- 
self greatly moved ; ‘we must make the best fight 
of it we can for John ; that’s all.’ 

‘ Maggie! darling, Maggie! he does not know you 
as I know you; he has not your hand in his as 
I have, bidding me trust on through all. You 
must bear one question more, and answer it.—You 
may ask it, Linch, without fear. Nay, if you will 
not, I will.—Richard Milbank is the father of this 
child, you say, Maggie; now, tell us one thing 
more : who was its mother ?’ 

‘It was Alice Grey of Dardham. 
have been Richard’s, wife. May Heaven forgive 
him for his wrong to her! She died some weeks 
ago—I fear, in want—I was too late to help her; 
only just in time to save the child.’ 

‘And this can be corroborated by proof?’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer excitedly. 

‘If necessary—if absolutely necessary to John. 
But oh, spare Richard !’ 

‘My dear Miss Maggie, we will admit nothing 
unless we are absolutely obliged. After what you 
have told me, I should think this Blake would be 
only too glad to compromise the affair. However, 
though he spoke in malice, it was probably in 
ignorance of the facts of the case, and he has cer- 
tainly been most terribly knocked about. We 
shall have to pay the man a good luinp sum, no 
doubt.—It is very hard upon our friend John, 
continued Mr Linch, addressing himself to the 
engraver, ‘to suffer thus in pocket for his brother, 
having just paid off his debts. I settled the last 
one for him yesterday. I never knew a man with 
so fine a sense of duty. Well, I go away with a 
light heart, Thorne, upon all accounts,—Miss 
Margaret, I wish you good-day.’ His friendly and 
effusive manner had quite returned. Maggie suf: 
fered him to take her hand, which most young 
women who had been subjected to such an injurious 
suspicion would probably not have done ; -but her 


She ought to 


| nature was eminently a just one. She perceived 


‘You have—ahem !—a pensioner, I believe, in | that the circumstances of the case had afforded 


Poulter’s Alley,’ he began—‘a young woman ?’ | 
‘Not now,’.replied she, with quiet sadness: ‘the 
person you speak of is dead? 
‘Indeed! I saw her myself, not an hour ago.’ 
‘You are mistaken. 


— 


Mr Linch no other alternative than to believe the 
child in Poulter’s Alley was her own. Was it 
n»ossible, thought she, with a shudder, that John 
Milbank also believed it, notwithstanding that he 


However, there was a poor | had resented the accusation in another’s mouth? 
’ 


girl there, to whom I gave assistance—as much | What a good brother, as Mr Linch had said, had 
as I could, though much less than I would fain | he proved himself, and how unostentatiously had 


have given.’ 


| he performed his good deeds, for not a word had 


‘ There isachild—an infant—out at nurse there: | he dropped to them about settling Richard’s debts! 


is it true that you support it ?’ 


| 


The consciousness of having grudged him praise, 
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and the sense of his late kindness to her father, in 
the matter of the loan—as well, perhaps, of this 
last action in her own behalf, though she tried to 
shut that out from her consideration—prompted 
her to speak of John as she had never done before. 
She said he seemed to her to be the most unself- 
ish and unsullied of all men of their acquaintance. 

The engraver smiled; her choice of adjectives 
was particularly agreeable to him, since it appeared 
to be suggested by the contrast in the characters of 
the two brothers; but, taught by experience, he 
refrained from eulogy. John was always a good 
fellow, he admitted; but why was he not more 
popular? There must be something wrong, he 
feared, about one who was a favourite with such 
few people. 

Maggie quoted from the book that she had been 
reading to her father before the lawyer had looked 
in, the observation that the friendship of the world 
was not to a man’s credit, but altogether the other 
way. 

“In that case, returned the engraver, ‘John 
should be secure of heaven, since everything he 
does has a bad motive ascribed to it by his fellow- 
creatures. The very paying-off his brother's debts 
will be considered but a tardy act of justice—nay, 
of reparation, though, to my knowledge, the poor 
fellow has been sadly straitened for money to 
carry on his business.’ 

‘Of reparation! How of reparation?’ inquired 
Maggie. 

‘Oh! they say he made money by Richard, 
instead, as was really the case, of having been half- 
ruined by him! His very disappearance, even, has 
been laid to John’s account.’ 

‘What do you mean, father ?’ 

‘Nay, I don’t mean to say they think he mur- 
dered him; but the world says—or did, before I 
was taken ill—that he bought him out of the con- 
cern at a cheap rate, and so secured it for himself.’ 

‘Then the Hilton world must be a very, very 
wicked and slanderous one,’said Maggie indignantly. 

The engraver shrugged his shoulders. ‘I think 
it is the air, my dear. I have known somebody 
in Hilton—and not, in my judgment, a wicked 
person—who had at one time never a good word 
to say for this John Milbank, herself? 

To this, Maggie answered nothing ; but after 
a while, during which she gazed fixedly at the book 
before her without reading a line, she observed: 
‘If you knew John was straitened for money, was 
it not wrong, father, to let him lend us so large 
a sum the other day ?” 

‘I did not know it was lent, until afterwards,’ 
returned the engraver, smiling. ‘It was lent to you, 
you know, my dear, not to me.’ 

‘That was only, of course, because you were ill, 
and could not attend to such matters. Don’t you 
think it would be better to return him, say, half 
of it at once, and pay him the remainder by instal- 
ments, as we can scrape it together ?” 

‘Why not give him security for the whole, 
Maggie ?’ answered the old man slily. Then, per- 
ceiving that he was not understood, he added: 
‘Ts it possible, my good lass, that you did not guess 
by what means we have won through this terrible 
trouble ? You know, of course, that it was thanks 
to John; but are you so blind as not to see why 
John has helped us? It is my belief that he has 
loved you from a boy ; only, because Richard was 
too quick for him with you, he never spoke of it.’ 


‘Oh, father, father!’ cried Maggie, hiding the 
crimson of her cheeks in both her hands, ‘I hope 
not, I hope not!’ 

‘That’s hoping against hope, lass, for it is the 
case. But there is no need to take on so; J have 
quite done with giving you advice as to marriage, 
and if I know John, he is not one to intrude his 
attentions where they are not wanted. He is too 
used to holding his tongue, poor fellow, to plague 
you in that way. While Richard was paying you 
attentions, John could scarcely have done youa 
service lest it should be misunderstood; but now 
the coast is clear, he has ventured upon a kindness. 
But as to speaking to you of marrying him, unless 
you give him some encouragement, that he will 
never do: such, at least, is my view of the matter, 
and though my limbs are lamed, I have still some 
use of my eyes.’ 

The sorrowful glance that the engraver cast on 
his nerveless right hand went more perhaps to | 
Maggie’s heart than all his words, J am ve 
sorry, father, for your sake,’ sighed she, ‘that 
cannot love John Milbank, I honour and respect | 
him above all men, and feel more grateful to him | 
than I can express, both on your account and my | 
own.’ 

‘May I tell him that, Maggie ?’ 

‘Yes, father: it is but right that he should know 
it.’ 

‘My darling, you are curing me fast: where 
honour and respect are won, love is not altogether 
out of reach 

‘My love is dead, father, sighed she, ‘and no 
miracle can ever quicken it.’ 

‘ But if John would be content with the respect 
and honour, lass, and take you on those terms ?’ 

‘It is not necessary to speak of that, father: when 
John asks me to become his wife—if he be nw J 
so ill-judged as to desire it—it will be time enoug 
to consider that matter.’ 

‘Very good, Maggie; we will say no more about 
it,” said her father softly. He was secretly well 
pleased with the measure of success that had been 
vouchsafed to him. 


DR BEGG ON NEW ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


THe Rev. Dr Begg, having lately visited New 
Zealand and Australia, has given some account of 
his excursion in a popular address in one of the 
large halls in Edinburgh. As an acute observer, 
the information he offered was practically valu- 
able. We select a few of his remarks. Speaking 
of Dunedin, Otago, he said : ‘The people are essen- 
tially Scotch. I saw no person ill-off—the very 
reverse ; and the climate is so conducive to health, 
that I may say that, having passed over a large 
portion of the world, I never saw such a multitude 
of sturdy, rosy children as in that colony of Otago. 
Whilst I was there, several emigrant ships arrived, 
and here are the results gathered from Mr Allan, 
the emigration agent. There were six blacksmiths, 
and they received 12s. a day ; two bakers, 10s, a 
day ; one bootmaker, 10s. a day ; five bricklayers, 
12s, and 14s, a day; one butcher, 25s, a week and 
his food ; seventeen carpenters, 12s. a day; four 
dressmakers, 25s. a week ; two engine-drivers, 14s, 
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a day ; 19 farm-servants, L.52 and L.55 per annum 
and their keep; and so forth. Speaking of farm-ser- 
vants, these men are well lodged. I saw one or two 
bothies [huts in which rural labourers are put to live 
as in a barrack], I am sorry to say, in some of the 
upper districts, but the general rule is that there 
is nothing of that sort in the country. These 
men are better fed and clothed than the great mass 
of the people in this country ; and so far as I could 
see, they have only eight hours’ work in the day. 
We have had long discussions here about the nine 
hours’ system, and I have always said I greatly 
prefer the plan which is ascribed to King Alfred of 
dividing the day into three parts—eight hours for 
work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for devo- 
tion and recreation, and other necessary avocations. 
Where there is such ample time, people cannot 
find the excuse for absenting themselves from 
public worship, or keeping their children from 
school, that many make in this country. Then 
you have to observe this, that land can be bought 
absolutely at twenty shillings an acre, so that these 
loughmen in the course of a few years can become 
andlords, In fact, some of them become landlords 
too soon, because they buy land before they are 
able to stock it, and sometimes run themselves 
into difficulties. It is a country surely worthy of 
being specially noticed, when the working-classes 
are so situated. It is, in fact, a paradise for 
working persons in so far as its arrangements are 
concerned. While the country is to a large extent 
mountainous, it has splendid plains, and large 
numbers of sheep-runs, which are often pos- 
sessed by men who left this country with nothing. 
To give an instance: one man with whom I 
staid, who had been a shepherd in Roxburgh- 
shire, went out to New Zealand, and he is now a 
man in the most comfortable circumstances. High- 
landers succeed amazingly in that country. I have 
often thought they scarcely got justice in their own 
country, and that people did not value that stern 
peculiarity of character, that firm adhesion to prin- 
ciple, which in New Zealand raises them to the 
highest rank. The aristocracy of New Zealand, in 
fact, may be said to be the Highlanders. I staid 
with the grandson of a Highlander, for example, 
who has half a million of sheep. I saw another 
Highlander, who is a member of parliament, and 
who went there with nothing, I believe, and has 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand sheep. I 
heard of two Highlanders who took their stand 
upon two mountains in New Zealand, and each 
asked government to give them a lease of the land 
that they saw from the tops of these respective 
mountains. They obtained their wish, and are 
now both wealthy men. From a New Zealand 
paper to-day I see the Highlanders are so successful 
that a Chinaman making application for some 
employment called himself M‘Gillivray. The 
people were astonished. They had never heard a 
Chinaman called M‘Gillivray, and they asked what 
the meaning of it was. The reply of the Chinaman 
was, that there was no use of any making appli- 
cation except Scotchmen. When I refer,’ said Dr 
Begg, ‘to the Chinese, I may say that there is a vast 
number of them in these countries. They have 
four thousand Chinese in Otago, and seventeen 
thousand in Victoria, These Chinese are a very 
industrious people, but they remain there only for 
a certain time, and return to their own country,’ 


There is more than usual interest awakened when 
Dr Begg remarks: ‘The industrial school at Dunedin 
is exactly to my mind; that is to say, the young 
people are taught farming, the girls housekeeping 
and dairy-work ; and the result is that they are 
immediately taken and absorbed into the general 
population. They have no poor-rate in that coun- 
try, and that, I hold, is of immense advantage, 
What is a poor-rate, when properly considered, but 
simply a rate that allows all to live on each other, 
It is, in fact, a communistic principle, when you 
trace it to its results. In that country, the matter 
is managed by voluntary arrangement ; there is no 
public assessment ; no one is entitled to live on his 
neighbour ; and orphan children are trained to be 
useful,’ 

Speaking of Australia, he said: ‘We have here 
no real conception of the magnitude or resources 
of that country. It produces everything required 
by man, and in its various colonies has immense 
capabilities. I staid only a week in Melbourne, 
and I did not penetrate into the interior. Had I 
= anything of the kind, I should have re- 
quired to stay seven years instead of seven weeks, 
I had applications to go to all the prominent 
places. I was extremely anxious to go to Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales, which I was 
specially asked to visit, but I found it was im- 
possible. During my stay in Melbourne, I made 
the most of my time, and Dr Cairns was kind 
enough to drive me round the whole neighbour- 
hood, Melbourne, which has a population of about 
two hundred thousand, is constructed upon an 
excellent theory; that is to say, it has large open 
spaces throughout. It has admirable buildings, an 
excellent library, and an important university. I 
visited the market, and more beautiful cauliflower, 
cabbages, turnips, and carrots I never saw before. 
I likewise visited a meat-curing establishment, 
being anxious to see the preparation of the meat 
and the soups that are sent over to this country, 
The establishment I visited was curing at the rate 
ofthree thousand sheep per week, and I was told that 
the number was sometimes as high as nine thousand, 
I have no hesitation in saying that if they can pro- 
duce an article which will find acceptance in this 
country, it will be an immense boon ta our work- 
ing-classes. I was just telling a friend of mine, a 
butcher, the other day, that I saw the most beau- 
tiful sheep, as fine as you could put on a table, 
labelled at 2d. a pound. There is no reason why 
the abundance which reigns in that country should 
not go to supply the lack which exists here. I 
preached twice in Melbourne—for Dr Cairns on 
the Sabbath forenoon, and to another congregation 
in the evening. The collection that day was for 
the hospital. In the forenoon, it amounted to 
nearly L.90 ; but I was not so much impressed by 
that as the congregation in the evening, which 
was, to a large extent, a miscellaneous one. They 
had made their collection also in the forenoon, but 
this was a supplementary collection in the even- 
ing, and it amounted to about L.50. What 
struck me most, however, said the reverend 
doctor, ‘was, that- forty-five of these pounds were 
in silver, and five in gold, and that there was 
just one penny in the plate. I have heard of a 
minister who said with Paul: “Alexander the 
coppersmith has done me much evil.” A minister 
cannot say this in that country, for, as far as I 
understand, there is no copper put into the plate’ 
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Nothing that the reverend Doctor has said, conveys 
so vivid an idea of the individual wealth and 
liberality of the people of Melbourne as this last 
and very amusing piece of information ; from which 
a hint may be taken in the home country. 


IN DANGER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was the first time that I had found myself in 
the character of a convive at an oriental banquet, 
and I was quite unprepared to play the still more 
imposing part of Amphitryon at such an entertain- 
ment ; but I soon perceived that, the first formal 
salutation having been paid and civilly acknow- 
ledged, nothing more in the way of ceremony was 
expected from me, and that the guests resumed 
their task of eating with a vigorous appetite that 
belongs alone to hardy and frugal people who on 
rare occasions are indulged with a Gargantuan 
repast. It was a source of interest to me to watch 
the progress of the meal: how the piles of snowy 
rice dwindled ; how incessant were the assaults 
upon the great piece de resistance, the lamb stuffed 
with Ghilan raisins and chopped herbs ; how the 
thin wooden skewers, thick-set with smoking 
kabobs of broiled mutton, were passed from hand 
to hand ; and with what omnivorous steadiness the 


Sheiks of the village plodded through the round 


of dishes ; sweetmeats and fish, stewed meats and 
preserved apricots, succeeding one another in a 
fashion that would have maddened a Belgravian 
butler ; and the very plates, which were indeed 
huge flaps of tough home-baked bread, being greed- 
ily devoured before the termination of the feast. 
The one temperate, or, indeed, abstemious Moslem 
present was Ali Sahib, who had slipped into a 
place at the other end of the board, and who con- 
tented himself as usual with a spare diet of rice 
and pulse. Even Ibrahim seemed to have forgotten 
the blow he had received from Yussef Khan’s 
djereed, and plied his fingers—for I need not say 
that knives and forks were conspicuous by their 
absence—as deftly as his neighbours. 

The feast was nearly over, when a dismal howl, 
like that of a famished wolf, resounded without, 
and was immediately followed by the appearance 
of a ragged dervish, who strode into the room, 
bearing in his hand a wooden bowl, in which was 
a small brass ball that rattled as its owner shook 
it, uttering the while in the most lugubrious accents 
the Mohammedan profession of faith. This is an 
appeal which is seldom or never made in vain, and 
accordingly there was an immediate untying of 
sashes and fumbling for purses, and a number of 
small copper coins dropped into the outstretched 
alms-bowl of the holy man, who proceeded slowly 
to make the circuit of the table, all the time calling 
out in monotonous accents, after the manner of 
his irregular confraternity: ‘Allah is merciful !’ 
‘Allah is most great!’ My own contribution was 
a piece of silver, but the dervish took no apparent 
notice of this offering, but forthwith laid his bowl 
aside, and thrusting his hand unceremoniously 
into the nearest pilaff, began to eat voraciously, now 
and then interrupting his meal to utter a hoarse 
and pithy quotation from some Sura of the Koran. 
I was in no way surprised, knowing the super- 
stitious respect with which religious mendicants of 
this sort are treated among Mussulmans; but what 


attracted my attention was the face of Ali Sahib, 
which was very pale, as, with dilated eyes and 
knitted brow, he gazed upon the intruder, who, on 
his part, seemed to concern himself with nothing 
but his food and his intermittent vociferations. 
What was there, in a poor dervish, dipping his 
greasy fingers into a dish of steaming pilaff, to dis- 
turb so cool and experienced a traveller as my 
trusty interpreter? Could it be that Ali Sahib 
dreaded lest the man’s religious fanaticism should 
be inflamed to a dangerous pitch, when he had 
time to recognise that he was in company with 
a Christian, and did he apprehend peril to me 
from some outbreak of wild fury, such as are now 
and then imputed to half-crazed wanderers of this 
class? Scarcely so, unless all present shared in 
the same notion, for, as I looked around, I saw 
nothing but = and anxious faces, and all eyes 
seemed stealthily to watch the movements of the 
dervish. This roving friar, however, did nothing 
to justify the alarm which his aspect appeared to 
evoke, and having finished his repast, and recited 
a few words of praise in Arabic, caught up his bowl 
and clapper, and stalked off, howling as he went. 

It appeared to me as if Ali Sahib had divined 
my thoughts, for when he rose from table he came 
up to me, and said, plausibly enough, that he was 
glad that the dervish had departed so quietly. 
There was no answering, he declared, for what these 
privileged vagrants, often partially insane, and not 
seldom counterfeiting, as a means of influence, the 
signs of a disordered mind, might do, if suddenly 
brought into contact with a non-believer in Islam. 
It was well that he was gone, and he, Ali Sahib, 
would take care to confer with the Sheiks on the 
subject of his being prevented from returning. 
There was indeed a great deal of whispering and 
talking, and after a time my faithful interpreter 
came back to say that all was now arranged, and 
that there would be no risk of annoyance from the 
dervish. He then listened with interest to my 
account of what had taken place at the camp, and 
congratulated me on having got so well through 
what might have been an awkward scrape. 

‘I have heard of this Yussef Khan,’ he said: 
‘he is reported on the Afghan frontier to have put 
out the right eye and cut off the right hand of all 
the Ghilzie prisoners that fell into his clutches. 
He'has no love for foreigners, too, and altogether, 
Sahib, you were fortunate to be quit of him so 
easily. I should like, with your permission, to 
read to you a translation of the agreement which, 
subject to your approval, I have this day made 
with the village elders as regards their trees and 
minerals. But first—if you choose—I will get you 
your coffee.’ And he was as good as his word, 
bringing not only several thin leaves of blue paper 
covered with writing, but also the gay little gilded 
coffee-pot, the acorn cup of filmy porcelain, and 
the delicate zarf or holder, of dainty silver filigree. 
But either the coffee was very, very strong, or Ali 
Sahib was unusually prosy in his explanations, for 
I can dimly remember that the room seemed to 
swim round me, that a strange drowsiness came 
on, that I rose, and staggered on my feet, and 
dropped down like a log upon the cushions of the 
divan, and I remember no more. 

When I regained my senses, it was twilight 
already, and the dusk within the house looked the 


darker for the scud of black clouds flying wildly 
| overhead, and which I could see through the 
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narrow lattice near me. I called aloud, but no one 
answered, and I seemed to be alone, while my 
head felt heavy, and my temples throbbed pain- 
fully. There was the long table, yet encumbered 
by broken meats and flaps of bread and pitchers 
of sherbet, the relics of the feast, and I had been 
lying on the softly cushioned divan, a pillow 
beneath my head, and a heavy quilted covering 
flung across me as I lay. It cost me a great effort 
to rise from my recumbent position, so considerable 
was the languor which I felt, while my head was 
heavy, and my eyes dim. What had occurred ? 
Was I ill—sickening, perhaps, of some marsh- 
fever? But then, if so, why was I left alone, and 
where was Ali Sahib? Then, for the first time, 
I perceived that, whilst insensible, I had been 
divested of my coat and waistcoat, and that my 
cravat had also been removed. Scarcely knowing 
what to make of this, I groped my way to the 
small bed-chamber which had oe assigned to me, 
as a guest of importance, apart from the selamlik, 
or general apartment for the male members of 
the family, and, striking a light, discovered that 
my scanty baggage had vanished. My purse, how- 
ever, my watch, and rings, and a weighty bag of 
silver dollars which belonged to the Company, lay 
neatly spread out upon a small table, and on the 
bed was a suit of clothes, which I recognised as the 
property of Ali Sahib, carefully prepared, as if for 
my wear, while on a piece of paper that was pinned 
to the sleeve of the robe, were the words awkwardly 


written in cramped characters, but still legible: 
‘A fair exchange is no loot. Aleikum salaam, | 
master!’ What could this portend? Practical 
joking is a thing so alien to eastern ideas, that I 
could not for a moment entertain the notion that 
I was the victim of a mere prank; and besides, | 
Ali Sahib, grave, courteous, and urbane, was not the | 
man whom it would be possible to suspect of a/| 
turn for idle jesting. Suddenly a thought flashed | 
through my mind—the coffee must have been | 
drugged! I could feel, even then, the strong | 
narcotic fighting with my powers of thought and | 
volition. Yes; I was sure, now, that treachery | 
had been deliberately planned; but why, or for 
what purpose, had my perfidious Mentor thus | 
hocused and deserted me? Had plunder been | 
his object, he would surely not have thus scrupnu- | 
lously set aside my valuables; whereas, as I have | 
said, my money was intact, and my watch and 
rings left untouched. 

I went through the house, calling aloud, but the | 
sullen echoes of the empty rooms alone answered | 
me. The harem door was fastened, but I heard 
no babble, as usual, of female voices from within, 
and I knocked and shouted in vain. Doubtless, 
the people with whom I was lodged were accom- 
plices of Ali Sahib, and had quitted their dwelling 
at his behest, but why, or for what purpose, I | 
could not conjecture. My bewildered brain grew | 
gradually clearer, and I began to bethink me of 
the necessity for action. It seemed clear that Ali | 
Sahib was gone, carrying off with him my clothes | 
and baggage, and that he was not likely to return. 
The owners of the house were of course in league | 
with him, and should I remain where I was, the | 
cupidity of the peasants might prompt them to | 
murder me, for the sake of the cash in my posses- 
sion; while at best I was in a precarious position, 
far from the sea, and imperfectly acquainted with | 
the language. What should I do? After some | 


reflection, it occurred to me that my best course 
would be, to return to the camp, and to request the 
young prince, Mirza Hussein, kindly to give me 
the means of returning to the harbour where the 
rest of the party awaited me. He, as being at 
once educated and in authority, could easily com- 
prehend my story, and enable me to _ struggle 
through my present embarrassment ; whereas, I 
could not rely either on the honesty or on the 
intelligence of the villagers, now that I had been 
cheated and abandoned by my interpreter. 

How was I to attire myself, however, for the 
road? I had no coat or waistcoat, no hat or ca 
left tome. Making a virtue of necessity, thoug 
with some reluctance, I put onthe tight-fitting under 
tunic, the robe, and the shawl-girdle of my treach- 
erous guide ; wound the glistening white turban 
around my head, and selecting a spiked staff from 
a bundle of ironshod sticks which I found in 
a corner of the selamlik, I set off at once on the 
long walk to the camp. As I passed through the 
village, every house was dark and every door 
closed, as if the plague had swept the place of its 
inhabitants, I could not but connect this remark- 
able exodus of the rural population with the mys- 
terious disappearance of Ali Sahib, though what 
motive could have prompted such extraordinary 
behaviour on his part, was quite beyond my 
powers of guessing. It was now dark and cloudy; 
the wind sang shrilly amidst the tree-tops, and it 
appeared to me as if a storm were coming on ; but 
the fresh air that cooled my heated brow was very 
welcome, and by degrees the fever of my blood 
abated, and the dull pain in my throbbing temples 
grew less, as I proceeded on my way. The first 
part of my route was sufficiently easy; but when 
I got fairly among the hills, it needed al! my 
recollection of the various landmarks which I had 
noted in the morning, to enable me to steer a 
proper course ; and at length arriving at a place 
where several paths met, I chose the wrong one, 
and after floundering for some time among thickets 
and boulders of stone, found that I had strayed from 
the right track, and must either retrace my steps, 
or persevere, in hopes of finding another road to 
the camp. 

While I stood perplexed, a faint, but distinctly 
audible sound, as of many voices chanting in 
unison, reached my ears, and proved to me that I 
was at no great distance from human help; while I 


| fancied that through the trees I could see a red 


glow, as from a furnace-mouth suddenly opened, 
although in a few moments the ruby light again 
faded into the general darkness. Who could these 


| neighbours be? Charcoal-burners, perhaps ; prob- 


ably a caravan of pilgrims or traders ; possibly 
robbers bivouacking in the forest. In the latter 
case, it would be unwise for a stranger, and the 
bearer of so large a sum as I had about me, to 
venture on approaching them ; but the chances were 
rather in favour of the former supposition; and 
therefore I resolved to draw near, but cautiously, so 
as to reconnoitre the appearance of the party 
before disclosing myself. Advancing slowly, there- 
fore, I scaled a steep bank, and peering down from 
betwixt the boles of two gigantic trees, I looked 
into a little grassy valley, some twelve or fifteen 


| feet below, and beheld one of the most singular 


spectacles that, in a century of material progress 
and mental enlightenment, can easily be conceived. 


The narrow glen was crowded with a on ¥ 
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robed in pure white, all of whom, men, women, and 
children, were in the act of prostrating themselves 
before an altar built of a few huge flat stones, 
set on a swelling mound, and which instantly 
reminded me of the rude hill-shrines of Baal, 
so frequently mentioned in the Scripture narrative. 
The fire was burning low, and threw but a dim 
and weird light upon the assembly ; yet there was 
brightness enough to illumine the solitary figure of 
a man, the high-priest, as I supposed, of this strange 
and occult rite, who stood with outspread arms 
beside the altar, rapidly repeating some formula of 
faith, as I judged, in a tongue necessarily unknown 
to me. He, too, was clad in white, but wore a 
streaming scarf of pale blue, while on his head 
shone a fantastic mitre, bedecked with gold and 
precious stones ; and in his right hand was a slender 
silver wand, such as a magician of the middle ages 
might have been supposed to carry. Round his 
waist was clasped a broad belt of leather, the yellow 
colour of which instantly brought to my recollection 
the Gheber in Moore’s Fire-worshippers. 
Fire-worshippers! I rubbed my eyes, as if to 
awaken myself from some troublesome dream. 
Yes; the conviction forced itself upon me that 
these on whom I looked were no counterfeits, no 
theatrical representatives of Mithra-worshippers, 
but genuine confessors of the belief in fire as the 
divine principle. I had heard, vaguely, that in 
remote nooks of Persia, there yet lurked a few 
congregations of this persecuted remnant of be- 
lievers in ‘the old religion of Iran, not as yet 
converted or extirpated by the stern rule of Islam. 
And here I had before me such a gathering of the 
adherents of a conquered and proscribed creed ; 
while, as certain acolytes of the priest approached 
and flung fuel on the flames, so that the ruddy 
light leaped up again, I saw the prostrate forms 
arise once more, and heard many voices take up 
the measure of a wild chant, some hymn to the 
Sun, doubtless, in ancient Pehlehvi poetry, and 
probably as little intelligible to most of the hearers 
asecclesiastical Latin to a crowd of Italian rustics. 
But what now chiefly attracted my attention 
was the aspect of the officiating priest, now very 
plainly ;visible in the full glare of the fire. [ 
seemed, singular to say, to know him. Those keen 
striking features, transfigured as they now appeared 
to be under the influence of passionate excitement, 
where and when had I seen them last, and whose 
was the well-known face that appeared beneath the 
jewelled and quaintly shaped mitre? While I was 
puzzling my wits in the effort to guess the answer 
to this enigma, my ear caught a sound, which 
resembled nothing so much as the deep, earth- 
shaking tramp of many horses rapidly approaching. 
The voices of the assembly were now raised to 
their highest pitch in the wild and prolonged 
chanting, and this probably prevented the singers 
from distinguishing the ominous sound of the 
coming hoofs. Presently, however, the chant ceased 
abruptly, and was succeeded by a roar of anguish 
and alarm in the deep voices of men, blended with 
the shriller cries of female voices, as a body of 
Mussulman cavalry dashed at full speed into the 
meadow, and rode furiously, with levelled spears, 
down upon the panic-stricken mob of white-robed 
worshippers. ‘Allah Akhbar!’ ‘For God and 
the Prophet!’ ‘Kill, kill!’ Such were the shouts 
that rang in my ears, as the fierce riders swept 
on with lowered lances and brandished sabres, in 


pursuit of the fugitives, who broke up and fled, 
as helpless, for all purposes of resistance, as so many 
sheep assailed by a pack of hungry wolves. The 
altar was roughly overthrown, and the fire scattered, 
but the flames igniting the dry fern and brush- 
wood that were piled hard by, there rose up 
a broad and lurid glare, by the crimson light of 
which I could observe the details of the confused 
and hideous scene. 

Many were trampled under the feet of the gallop- 
ing horses, while others were struck down or 
pierced by the swords and spears of the pitiless 
soldiery, who, with bloodthirsty cries of ‘Kill, 
kill! Deen, deen! For the holy Imams!?’ en- 
couraged one another in the work of slaughter. 
Others fled, shrieking, and tearing off as they ran 
the fatal white garments that made them so conspic- 
uous to the pursuers. The priest had disappeared, 
while more and more armed men seemed to pour 
into the meadow, and the frequent report of 
musketry echoed through the woods. One shot, 
perhaps fired at random, cut away a slender twig 
not six inches from my head, and ploughed its 
furrow in the thick bark of the tree beside me, so 
that I thought it better to scramble down and take 
refuge in the centre of a clump of elms some paces 
distant, the rather that the tide of flight and 
chase seemed to be ebbing towards the opposite 
extremity of the glen, and that there seemed to be 
little prospect of my being disturbed. Scarcely, 
however, had I gained this place of shelter, before 
I heard a sobbing cry like that of a hunted hare, 
and saw come running swiftly towards me, as if 
winged by mortal terror, a barefooted child, a young 
girl of some ten years old, whom I recognised as the 
youngest daughter of the peasant who was my late 
host. Her dark hair was loose, her features sharp- 
ened by pain and fear, and I noticed that there was 
blood on her white dress, while behind her bounded 
a fierce horseman, his right arm flung back, and his 
scimitar flashing, as he derided her efforts to escape. 
That swarthy, savage face, the brutal laugh, the vest 
of cloth of gold, could belong to none but Yussef 
Khan. Fear, which had hitherto lent unnatural 
speed to the youthful fugitive, now suddenly seemed 
to benumb her feet ; for as she glanced back and saw 
the rider close behind, she fell upon her knees, and 
held up her hands imploringly, with an inarticulate 
prayer for mercy. 

With a mocking laugh, El Zagal whirled the 
glittering sword-blade around his head, to give force 
to the impending blow ; but I could bear no more, 
and rushing forward, grasped the bridle so vigor- 
ously, that the fiery horse reared up arrow-straight 
under the pressure of the powerful bit, pawed the 
air for a moment, and then fell back with a crash, 
unseating his rider; while the child, obeying the 
instinct of self-preservation, fled like a hunted 
fawn into the thicket, and was seen no more. I 
have a very confused remembrance of what followed, 
until, after a scramble and a scuffle, during which 
I had more than one very narrow escape of being 
sabred or pistolled, I found myself, with my 
hands tightly bound together, one of a group of 
prisoners, all of whom, save myself, were more or 
less severely wounded, while of our ultimate fate 
there seemed little doubt, since four or five stout 
fellows—tent-pitchers, as I guessed, from the camp 
—were busy in selecting some convenient boughs of 
a forked shape, whereto they might affix the camel- 
halters which they bore along with them, and 
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which were already adjusted with running-nooses, 
the purport of which was only too intelligible. 
A number of soldiers, horse and foot, were around, 
and the whole proceedings appeared to be under 
the superintendence of a richly dressed officer, 
my old enemy, Yussef Khan. <As for my fellow- 
captives,’whose lineaments were unknown to me, 
they seemed apathetically sullen and silent, and 
uttered no word of petition or complaint. 

Such, however, was far from being my own 
case, for mustering all the avilable Persian words 
that I knew, I loudly accosted Yussef Khan by 
name, demanding to be taken before the prince, 
Mirza Hussein, without delay, and calling on him 
to bear witness that I was a stranger and an 
Englishman, who had that very day been the guest 
of his general, and who had in no manner rendered 
himself amenable to the Persian law, whatever it 
might be. To all which appeal El Zagal listened 
with cynical indifference, smoking his jewelled 
pipe the while with an air of infinite enjoyment, 
and eyeing me with a sort of grim humour, such 
as that with which a cat regards the feeble efforts 
of a maimed mouse to crawl away towards its hole. 
There was no mistaking the wretch’s expression 
of cruel malignity ; and as Iremembered that I had 
baffled and unhorsed him, and noted the smears of 
dust and clay that marked the gay housings of his 
steed, as it stood close by, and which were more 
faintly visible on the brave attire of the rider, my 
heart sank within me, and I began to prepare 
myself for the worst. After all, if this truculent 
scoundrel were resolved to put me to death sum- 
marily along with the poor Fire-worshippers who 
had fallen into his hands, he ran no especial risk of 
future retribution. I had been taken, in an oriental 
garb, in the midst of the members of this persecuted 
sect, and in an attempt to resist a royal officer. 
That my interference to save a helpless child from 
the sharp edge of El Zagal’s scimitar, was prompted 
by the merest instinct of humanity, availed me 
nothing. ‘Jeddart justice, to be hanged first, and 
tried afterwards, according to the old Border 
saying, was the pleasant prospect before me. 

To die thus! And at the very time, too, when 
Fortune had seemed to smile upon me, and when 
my youthful day-dreams of love and happiness had 
appeared on the point of being realised! I felt a 
distinct thrill of pain as I recalled Kate’s sweet face, 
and pictured to myself the long hoping against 
hope, the carking care, the bitter grief, that would 
sadden that faithful young heart to which I was so 
dear. It was all at an end, then, that vision of 
a pleasant home and a fond wife, of competence 
and success, and of the well-earned repose to be 
enjoyed, one day, in England. I was to perish 
miserably, to gratify the malice of a savage; and it 
might be long before tidings of my fate should 
reach the headquarters of the Caspian Navigation 
Company. These meditations were, however, cut 
short by the murmur of curiosity and excitement 
among the bystanders which greeted the arrival of 
a ruffianly looking fellow, with a bundle at his 
back, and followed by two half-clad lads laden 
with similar burdens, and whose squalid and wild 
aspect gave them a strong likeness to gipsies of the 
middle ages. The man made a profound obeisance 
to El Zagal, and then rolled up his loose sleeves to 
the shoulder, baring a pair of long and hairy arms 
like the limbs of some enormous spider, a simile 
that was warranted also by the ungainly shape of 


tp, 


his broad body. Meanwhile the lads hastily began, | 
with bamboo bellows and pan of glowing charcoal, 
to kindle a hot fire, in which, one by one, they 

inserted, at their master’s bidding, certain iron 

instruments, not unlike those used by a smith, 

But the newcomer, who, from time to time, eyed 

me with an unpleasant air of proprietorship, bore 

no signs of the smith’s craft—a butcher, more 

likely, to judge by the dull brown-red stains on 

his blue garments. But what does a butcher want 

with red-hot pincers and tongs, and strange cire- 

lets of glowing iron! Presently, as I caught 

Yussef Khan’s cruel glance fixed on me with a 

meaning expression, the hideous truth forced itself 

upon me, that the man beside the fire was the 

executioner of the camp, and that I was to be 

tortured before being put to death. 

My blood ran cold, as I recalled many a vague 
but horrible report of oriental cruelty, and re- 
membered how utterly I was in the power of my 
unscrupulous enemy. Despair gave me strength, 
I suppose, for, by a violent effort, I succeeded in 
bursting the bonds that manacled my hands, and 
shouting loudly the name of Mirza Hussein, sprang 
to my feet. Yussef Khan laughed hoarsely as he 
made a sign to his attendants, who rushed forward at 
once, and by their united strength overpowered me, 
and dragged me towards the fire. shuddered 
as I felt the grasp of the executioner fasten on my 
bare wrist, and as, in obedience to his injunctions, 
the tent-pitchers proceeded to bind me to a tough 
sapling that stood near the fire. I think El Zagal 
must have made some sign to the tormentor, for 
the wretch, with a guttural sound of assent, 
instantly selected, from amidst the lumps of glow- 
ing charcoal, a pair of pincers heated to a cherry- 
red, and came shambling back towards me. 
closed my eyes, with a groan of despair; but almost 
at the same moment I heard the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs, and immediately afterwards there arose a 
ery of dismay, as a horseman dashed into the centre 
of the group, overturning the brasier and the hot 
coals, and upsetting at the same time the execu- 
tioner and his assistants. Nor did the wild rider 
content himself with this, for, throwing his horse 
on its haunches by one jerk of the powerful bit, he 
waved his flashing sword around him in a style 
that soon cleared a sufficient space, in the midst of 
which I alone was left standing. 

‘Don’t you know me?’ cried out the horseman, 
who wore the uniform, so far as I could make out, 
of a Persian top-bashi, or captain of artillery. ‘I 
am Demetrius Vassili, the poor Pole whom you 
found starving by the roadside, like a masterless 
dog, and who comes now, in the nick of time, to 
prove that even a renegade may be grateful for 
old kindness.—Keep back!’ he added, in broken 
Persian, as he flourished his sword before the 
astonished eyes of Yussef Khan. ‘ Lay not a finger 
on the Frank. The prince is at hand, and your 
head answers for that of his guest’ And indeed, 
before El Zagal and his followers had time to 
recover from their surprise, Mirza Hussein, with a 
numerous escort, rode up at a rapid pace ; and at 
the sight of his lifted hand and the sound of his 
angry voice, the executioner and his squalid attend- 
ants slank away; while the khan himself drew 
a step or two backwards, and folded his arms 
sullenly across his broad breast. The Pole sprang 
from his horse, and anticipated the prince’s orders 


by severing the cords that bound me ‘My 4 
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preserver—my friend—my brother!’ he whispered ; 


| ‘how could I ever have forgiven myself, had I 


i been too late to save you from these fiends! A 
| false shame prompted me, when you were seated 
in Mirza Hussein’s tent, to keep out of your sight, 
since I did not wish you to Pehold me as what 
I am now—a Moslem who has embraced Islam, 
as outcasts do, to earn bread beneath the turban. 
Not for ever, though, please the saints! The day 
may come when Demetrius Vassili, at home again 
in Warsaw, may live and die as a Pole and a 
Christian. For the moment, however, he is Mus- 
tafa Beg, captain in the Shah’s artillery ; and as 
such it luckily came to his ears that the Left- 
handed was going to play a pretty trick to the 
English traveller ; and he was able to frustrate the 
ice of yonder scowling demon.’ 

And very like a demon balked of his prey 
did El Zagal look as he received what was evi- 
dently a stern reprimand from the prince, who next 
rode up to me, and dismounted, saying courteously, 
in his fluent French: ‘Accept my regrets and 
my excuses, monsieur, for this very unpleasant 
affair, which I felicitate myself for having pre- 
vented from turning to an irreparable misfortune. 
Permit me to inquire, however, by what unlucky 
decident you found yourself thus disguised as an 
Asiatic, amongst these miserable idolaters, whom 
it has been our painful duty to chastise ?’ 

In compliance with this request, I at once re- 
lated the story of the mysterious disappearance of 
Ali Sahib, carrying with him my clothes and 
baggage, and leaving me no choice but my present 
travesty ; on hearing of which, the young prince’s 
brow cleared, and he absolutely clapped his hands 
and laughed aloud, as at a joke too exquisite for 
even his politeness to be proof against it. 

‘Dobresjee himself !’ he exclaimed, still laughing ; 
‘Dobresjee, for a thousand tomauns, and again 
has the clever knave slipped through our fingers, 
like an eel. If I catch him, I shall, of course, 
direct his skin to be flayed off, and carefully stuffed 
with straw, to be hung up in front of his majesty’s 
palace at Teheran ; but, for all that, I shall regret 
to proceed to extremities with a rogue so dex- 
terous. Coquin, va!’ And seeing my bewilder- 
ment, the prince proceeded to explain that the 
government did not absolutely prohibit the 
worship of fire as practised by the small remnant 
of Guebers existing in Persia, but was severe in 
punishing such of the Sun-worshippers as persisted 
mn assembling by night, and in lonely places, 
to celebrate their ancient rites, more especially 
when any political purpose was thought to be 
mixed up with the old superstition of Iran. 

Mirza Hussein informed me further, that a 
secret understanding prevailed between the Parsees 
of India—a powerful and wealthy body—and 
their impoverished co-religionists in Persia, and 
that missionaries were sent out to keep alive the 
old zeal for Mithra in the hearts of many pro- 
fessing Moslems, chiefly in the province of Mazan- 
deran, Of these emissaries, the most adroit and 
zealous was a Parsee fanatic named Dobresjee, 
aman who had run a thousand risks in his various 
expeditions to Persia, and whom it was easy to 
identify with my treacherous interpreter, Ali 
‘Sahib. No doubt, the dervish was a Gueber spy 
in disguise; and had conveyed to Dobresjee the 
information that his presence in the country was 


known; a traitor having, in fact, betrayed the 


Fire-worshippers to the general in command of 
the Persian force charged to suppress unlawful 
assemblages of the suspected. Wherefore, I had 
been drugged, and my clothes stolen, that Ali 
Sahib, or Dobresjee,might make his escape in Euro- 
pean garb; my late entertainers having all been 
secret adherents of the old faith. My chancing 
to be present when the gathering ot Fire-wor- 
shippers was suppressed by the military, El Zagal’s 
eagerness to wreak his spite safely on a victim 
who seemed delivered over to him, and my rescue 
through the instrumentality of my grateful Pole, 
now an officer in the Shah’s service, were easy to 
comprehend. It was also the belief of Mirza 
Hussein that the mitre-wearing arch-priest was 
no other than Dobresjee himself, and that he had 
eluded pursuit, and, dressed in my garments, was 
on his way to the frontier, which the connivance 
of the country-people would enable him to reach. 

I have little more to tell. The kindness of 
Mirza Hussein enabled me to travel under safe 
escort to the coast ; and the rainy season having 
set in just then, we were able to float down to 
the Caspian the valuable timber which had been 
felled, and to return to Kizil-Batch, towing after 
our steamer a chain of rafts, the net profit on 
which exceeded three thousand pounds. The in- 
formation which I had acquired proved useful 
to the Company, since we soon established a 
regular trade with Mazanderan for the produce 
of that district, and my appointment as engineer- 
in-chief was at once made permanent. I have 
a better appointment now, being sub-manager at 
Astrakhan, with hopes of succeeding to my 
"snag chief on his retirement; and Kate has 
een long my wife, and she and her mother 
happily and comfortably settled with me in the 
wild land in which we have made our home. 


TO STOP BY SIGNAL. 


‘Wuat station is this, Wilson ?’ cried an old gentle- 
man, looking out of the window. 

His servant, a demure-looking man, in black, 
who had just got out of a second-class carriage, 
touched his hat, and replied: ‘I don’t know, sir ; 
I'll ask the guard.—Yes, sir, Sloughton station, sir.’ 

‘There ought to be a board with the name on it,’ 
cried the old gentleman testily.—‘ Guard, why isn’t 
there a board to this station ?’ 

‘So there is, sir, at the other end of the platform,’ 

‘Then, why doesn’t the train stop where people 
can read it ?—How am I to know when we get to 
Pugborough, Wilson ?’ 

‘We shan’t be at Pugborough for this hour, sir,’ 
cried the guard.—‘ Come, jump in, sit’ —to Wilson, 
who resumed his seat. The whistle sounded, the 
train went on. 

At the very next station they came to, the old 
gentleman put his head out of the window again. 
‘Hi, Wilson !’ 

Wilson jumped out of his carriage, and came to 
his master, and touched his hat once more. 

‘Is this Pugborough, Wilson ?’ 

‘No, sir! This is Much Munkton/ 

‘ Now, take your seat,’ cried the guard ; for only 
one passenger had alighted, and none had entered 
the train. 

At the next station the same scene was repeated. 

“Come, sir,’ cried the guard, who was tired of 
hearing the old man’s voice, ‘don’t trouble yourself 
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any more. I'll be sure and let you know when 
you come to Pugborough.’ 

‘Will you!’ cried the old gentleman, apparently 
much gratified. ‘Upon my word, you’re very kind. 
I didn’t like to ask you, for I know how much you 
have to do.’ 

‘It’s only my dooty, sir,’ says the guard, slain- 
ming to the door. 

‘Hi, guard !’ cries the old gentleman. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replies the guard impatiently, return- 
ing to the carriage door. 

*You’re quite sure, now! you’re quite sure, eh! 


| you won't forget me at Pugborough ?’ 


‘Ono, sir,” said the guard; ‘that’ll be all right.’ 
‘And Wilson—where’s Wilson ?—Oh, here, 
Wilson ; you won't forget my box, Wilson, when 


| we get to Pugborough ??’ 


‘No, sir, says Wilson, scrambling into his seat 
once more. 

‘Troublesome old chap that,’ said the guard as he 
swung himself into his van. ‘I mustn’t forget him 
at Pugborough. There’s no other passenger for 
there.’ 

Now, Pugborough was one of those mysterious 
places that are marked with a cross or dagger in 
Bradshaw, and if you succeed in unearthing a cor- 
responding dagger in some obscure corner of the 


| page, you will find ‘Stops at Pugborough to take 
| up and set down first-class London passengers only.’ 


Whether it was that the guard, in his excess of 
anxiety to remember, had blunted his faculties, or 
that some spiteful Puck had given his wits a 
bewildering shake, I know not, but somehow it 
happened that the guard forgot to warn the engine- 
driver ; and when the man looked up from his 
parcels, he found, to his dismay, that the train 
was flashing along some half-mile past the little 
Pugborough station. 

To signal to the driver and put on the brake, was 
the work of an instant. The train was brought to 
a stand-still, and then slowly backed to the station, 
amidst the fierce denunciations of the through- 
passengers. 

The guard himself was much out of temper, 
angry with himself for his forgetfulness, angry with 
the old gentleman for having given him so much 
trouble. 

‘Now, then!’ he shouted to the man-servant. 
‘Sharp ! Look after your master’s traps.—Here you 
are, sir,’ he cried, opening the first-class carriage. 
‘Here’s Pugborough. Now, sir, if you please!’ 

The old gentleman was asleep, and couldn’t be 
roused to a sense of the situation for some time. 
He growled and grumbled ; at last, fully roused, 
he stared at the guard with lack-lustre eyes. 

‘Pugborough, is it Pugborough? Thank you, 
guard ; Iremember. Where’s Wilson /—Wilson ! 
Wilson! where’s my box ?’ 

‘Never mind your box, sir—I’ll see to the lug- 

ge, Jump out quick, please.’ 

‘Jump. out!’ cried the old gentleman ; ‘jump 
out! hy should I jump out? Who said any- 
thing about getting out ?’ 

‘What!’ cried the guard, aggrieved to the very 
verge of desperation. ‘Haven’t you been bothering 
about Pugborough ever since we leit Euston !’ 

‘At your own request, guard,’ said the old gentle- 
man calmly, ‘I intrusted you with the duty of 
warning me of my arrival at Pugborough. I 
should have preferred to leave the task to my own 


servant.—Ah ! here’s the box.—Thank you, Wilson,’ | two to three miles was the limit at which the 


| a warm body, will equally prevail when, for the 


said the old gentleman, taking from his servant's 
hands a small pink box. 

‘The fact is,’ said the old gentleman, calmly open. 
ing the box, and looking benignly at the excited 
guard, ‘that my daughter gave me the most partic. 
ular injunctions. “ Mind, Papa, she said, “ be sure 
you take a pill at Pugborough.”’ 

The old gentleman could never understand why 
the carriage door was dashed to with such terrific 
violence, the whistle sounded with such a fiendish 
yell, and Wilson whirled into his carriage without 
being permitted to take charge once more of his 
master’s pill-box. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
AmonaG the papers read before the Royal Society 
during the present session, are some which if popu 
larised would attract numerous readers, so pregnant 
are they with important facts. One of these by 
Mr W. Crookes, F.R.S. treats of the action of heat 
on gravitating masses, and in its details of highly 
refined and accurate experiments demonstrates that 
substances are repelled by heat and attracted by 
cold. The experiments were made with a balance 
formed of a beam of straw with a pith-ball at each 
end. A lighter balance could hardly be devised, 
It was tried in common air, and in a vacuum, and 
from its behaviour certain conclusions were drawn. 
A similar series of experiments was made with 
a brass beam bearing two brass balls, and with 
corroborative results. It is therefore clear that 
density and temperature play an important part in 
the production of the phenomena. And if they 
do, what then? may be asked. The answer con- 
nects itself with one of the grandest problems of 
science. Nature offers evidence of the repulsive 
action of heat, and the attractive action of cold on 
the grandest scale. By the radiation of heat from 
the sun may be explained the phenomena of 
comets, and the shape and changes of nebula. 
And as Mr Crookes remarks: ‘To compare small 
things with great, to argue from pieces of straw 
up to heavenly bodies, it is not improbable that the 
attraction, now shewn to exist between a cold and 


temperature of melting ice is substituted the cold 
of space, for a pith-ball a celestial sphere, and for 
an artificial vacuum a stellar void. In the radiant 
molecular energy of cosmical masses may at last 
be found that “agent acting constantly according 
to certain laws” which Newton held to be the 
cause of gravity.’ From this it will be seen that 
Mr Crookes has started an investigation which in 
its results may explain the theory of the universe. 

Another paper, On the Atmosphere as a Vehicle 
of Sound, by Dr Tyndall, F.R.S. gives the result 
of an inquiry, undertaken at the instance of the 
Trinity House, to ascertain the distance at which 
sounds could be heard in foggy weather. Light- 
houses are comparatively useless during fogs ; and 
a ship in a fog is helpless. Hence, if a sound could 
be produced which could be heard miles from 
the shore, mariners, hindered from using their 
eyes, might be warned through their ears. The 
experiments were made off the South Foreland 
with trumpets blown by powerfully compressed 
air, with steam-whistles, guns, and a steam-syren 
attached to a trumpet sixteen feet long. From 
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} whistles could be heard ; the trumpets from three 
} to four miles; but the eighteen-pounder gun 
i excelled them all, and seemed to settle the question, 
when one day on which angry clouds darkened the 
sky, the sounds were heard to a distance of nine 
miles. On a subsequent day, the syren made 
itself heard at ten miles ; a distance far enough if 
it could be maintained under all circumstances, 
But there is the difficulty. The atmosphere varies, 
sometimes as it seems capriciously ; and on bright 
days when all Nature smiles, sounds travel to a 
shorter distance through the air, than on days that 
look very unfavourable. In those very bright 
days when distant objects are seen with unusual 
distinctness, the air is filled with watery vapour ; 
and this invisible vapour is, as Dr Tyndall states, 

‘the real enemy to the transmission of sound 
through the atmosphere.’ Neither hail, nor rain, 
nor haze, nor fog, nor snow, prevents the passage 
of sound ; but invisible watery vapour does. The 
solution of the difficulty is, ‘to make the source of 
sound so — as to be able to endure loss by 
partial reflection (among the watery vapours), and 
still retain a sufficient residue for transmission.’ 
Of all the instruments yet tried, the syren blown 
by steam at a pressure of seventy pounds to the 
inch best answers the purpose ; and if one were 
established at each lighthouse station round our 
coast, navigation in thick weather would be freed 
from one of its most threatening dangers, 

(The E onge le of the syren is a movable disk 
with radial slits, centred on a fixed disk with 
similar slits. A blast of steam makes the loose 
dik spin round with great velocity, the steam 
flies through the slits, and produces a continuous 
and vehement scream.) 

We learn from another paper that Professor 
Abel is still carrying on his investigation of gun- 
cotton and other explosives. Some of his results 
are surprising. A loose yarn of gun-cotton, if 
gently set on fire by a spark, smoulders slowly 
away, but burns rapidly if lit by a flame. A 
charge of cotton in blasting a mine or quarry, or 
in a rifle, explodes after the manner of gunpowder ; 
but_if fired by a few grains of fulminate of mer- 
cury it ‘goes off’ with terrific violence, and can 
therefore be applied for blasting purposes on a 
tremendous scale. Another remarkable fact is, 
that gun-cotton can be as advantageously exploded 
when damp as when dry, and yet when wet it 
resists fire as a wet blanket would. But place 
with it a cake of dry cotton, and fire by means of 
the fulminate, and the shock will be as terrific as 
that above mentioned. Moreover, the same effect 
can be produced under water, with the advantage 
that a water-tight case to hold the materials is not 
required. And, as regards speed, it appears that 
an explosion of gun-cotton travels nearly twenty 
thousand feet in a second, 

_In particulars recently published, of the produc- 
tion of salt in Cheshire, we learn that, in 1871, a 
million and a half tons of salt were sent out of 
that country to foreign lands and the home market. 
The demand increases, and the supply as yet shews 
no sign of failure, for the salt district occupies 


about twenty-six square miles, of which not more 

| than five have hitherto been worked. As a single 

} {uare yard of surface is reckoned to cover one 
hundred and twenty tons of salt, it will be under- 

| Stood that the total quantity is amazing ! 

A remarkably interesting Report on the voyage 


of the Challenger discovery-ship up to the time of 
her arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, has been 
published by the Admiralty. To all who desire 
further knowledge of physical geography and 
oceanic phenomena, it will be especially acceptable. 
The particulars are furnished by Captain Nares, 
commander of the vessel: they comprise, the tem- 
perature of the sea in different latitudes, the extent 
of warm and cold areas, the depth, the nature and 
form of the bottom; and these being represented 
in coloured diagrams, can be clearly understood. 
By a little study of these diagrams, any one may 
see that the Atlantic is, so to speak, cut up into 
a series of basins, among which three are very 
remarkable: from New York to Bermuda, from 
Halifax to Bermuda, and from Bermuda to St 
Thomas. Soundings taken in the neighbourhood 
of Bermuda prove it to be a solitary peak in the 
midst of the sea, having a base of not more than 
one hundred and twenty miles in diameter, 

The southern and eastern boundary of the Gulf 
Stream was determined within three hundred miles 
of the Azores, 2250 miles from the source of that 
great stream, which, as Captain Nares remarks, 
‘has not lost one particle of heat in travelling that 
enormous distance.” That this heat plays an 
important part in the physics of the globe, may be 
imagined, seeing that the whole mass of warmed 
water is estimated at two million square miles in 
extent, and a thousand feet in thickness. Many 
an exploration will have to be made before the 
uses and effects of this vast reservoir of heat can 
be discovered. From this brief notice, it will be 
understood that the Report is worth reading, and 
the more so, as it furnishes what may be regarded 
as ‘latest intelligence’ concerning the resources and 
condition of the places visited by the Challenger. 

The annual Report of the Director of the Impe- 
rial Mint at Osaka, Japan, has been published with 
details, shewing that the Japanese are as active in 
improving their coinage as in adapting themselves 
to the new circumstances brought into existence by 
railways and undersea telegraphs. The number of 
gold and silver pieces coined in 1873 was more 
than twenty-six million, worth more than twenty- 
nine million dollars. The value of the silver 
pieces is indicated by Japanese characters on one 
side, and by Roman numerals on the other. Excel- 
lence of quality and workmanship are alike cared 
for; and by order of the Imperial Minister of 
Finance, specimens of the metals were sent to 
England with a request that they might be tested 
at the Royal Mint. The leading places in the 
Japanese mint are filled by thirteen Englishmen, 
who direct the native workmen, and find them 
apt to learn. Besides coining, they make assays of 
all kinds of minerals, including coal ; and we are 
informed that laboratories are in successful opera- 
tion, and that sulphuric acid and nitric acid are 
manufactured in quantities which will soon render 
importation from Europe unnecessary. It seems 
clear that ere long Japan will play an important 
part in the commerce and arts of the world. 

Mr Scott Russell, F.R.S. the designer of the 
great central dome of the Vienna Exhibition build- 
ing, described the construction of that gigantic roof 
at a recent meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects. It is the largest dome in the world, 
being nine times larger than St Paul’s, eight times 
larger than St Peter’s at Rome, and seven times 
larger than that of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
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and yet it is so contrived, one supporting 
wt so cleverly, that it could 2B Duilt Prithout 
scaffolding ; another advantage in a dome thus 
constructed is, that it will not fall: the apparent 
supports may be cut away, and yet it stands, and 
could be destroved only by piecemeal shattering. 
In the course of his description, Mr Scott Russell 
gave details which all professional men will read 
and study with pleasure and profit, but he also said 
much that will interest the general reader. He 
holds that architects and engineers should know 
something of each other’s profession: if they did, 
engineering works would not be so distressingly 
ugly as they are at present, and architecture would 
gain in methods of construction. He contends 
also for excellence of workmanship, and that 
is a quality which in these days is too much 
disregarded. Similarity and symmetry of parts, 
says Mr Scott Russell, are essential to success in 
any great engineering work. Then there must be 
perfection of fit, instead of things being done as 
they generally are, nearly right, but not quite. To 
be ‘ perfectly exact’ is in the long-run much easier 
than to be nearly exact. It costs also less money ; 
but it requires more brain. These are truisms ; 
but as the world always forgets them, they will 
bear unceasing repetition. 

We all like to know what we are worth, whether 
we are strong or weak, and how we compare with 
our neighbours. This, through the publication of 
another volume of the Census Report, we can now 
do on the very largest scale; for we learn that 
the entire population of the British Empire, em- 
bracing regions in all parts of the world, is two 
hundred and thirty-four millions. They inhabit 
7,769,449 square miles of territory, dwell in more 
than forty-four million houses, grouped for the 
most part in 2200 towns and villages. These are 
surprising numbers; they imply conquest and 
colonisation on the grandest scale ; yet, notwith- 
standing the numbers that have gone forth from 
these islands, the increase here at home still goes 
on, and we can now reckon more than thirty-one 
millions. Among so many, there surely will be 
always enough to maintain in their integrity, 
liberty, truth, and justice all over the world. 

Another example of the assistance which pho- 
tography may give to the scientific study of natural 

henomena, was exemplified at a meeting of the 

hotographic Society by twenty-six views of the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1872, shewing the ‘different 
phases of the eruption, the aspect of the great 
terminal crater of the mountain after the eruption, 
and the damage done by, and structural peculi- 
arities of the lava stream.’ Such a pictorial record 
of a volcanic outburst has never before been 
taken ; and as evidence of what really took place, 
we may believe that it will long have an especial 
value for geologists. 

Mr C. H. Hall, of New York, has invented a 
machine for lifting water, which he calls a Pulsom- 
eter. It operates by a series of throbs or pulses, 
and, in this particular, reminds us of the water- 
ram, but has steam for its motive-power, yet is so 
simple in construction, that all the usual apparatus 
of a steam-pump is dispensed with. In the pul- 
someter, as we are informed, ‘ steam and water are 
brought directly in contact in certain chambers, 
where the alternating vacuum and pressure exerted 
by the steam is simply utilised to lift and force the 
water.’ 


To convey a notion of the machine without a] 
diagram is not easy, but we may liken it roughly | 
to a couple of soda-water battles standing side by |} 
side, the necks curving towards each other and 
meeting atop, while the bottoms are connected by 
a chamber which has a round hole at each extrem. 
ity to receive a ball that rolls from one to the 
other, and acts as avalve. The bottles being filled 
with water, steam is admitted into one ; the water 
is forced out through the discharge-chamber, until 
the level is reduced so low that the ball, above 
mentioned, released from pressure, rolls from one 
hole to the other, and leaves the steam free to eject 
the water from the other bottle; and with this 
alternating movement going rapidly on, a contin. 
ous stream is poured from the discharge-pipe, to 
any desired point, with a force equal to the pressure 
of the steam in the supplying boiler. 

It is perhaps an advantage in the pulsometer 
that it is cast in one single piece: weak or leaky 
joints are, therefore, out of the question. It is said 
to be ‘excellently adapted for pumping water from 
mines, inasmuch as it is not liable to derangement 
or injury from grit;’ and for the same reason it 
renders good service in excavations where quick- 
sands or mud occur. It can be used also for 
irrigation, for draining, for filling tanks, and on 
board ship as a bilge-pump, deck-pump, or fire 
extinguisher. And if it be required to raise water 
to a great height by a comparatively low pressure 
of steam, it can be done by placing pulsometer 
one above the other, and connecting their discharge 
and suction pipes. If some clever artificer would 
contrive a pulsometer to pump up street mud into 
the scavengers’ carts, street-cleaning would be 
accelerated, and a nuisance would be divested of 
much of its annoyance, 

A locomotive to run without fire or smoke has 
been tried at Chicago. The boiler was charged 
with steam from a large boiler at the depét, and 
with this supply it ran three miles in ten minutes 
drawing a heavy car, the pressure of the steam 
being one hundred and seventy pounds. On the 
return journey the pressure was ninety pounds, and 
the experiment was regarded as a satisfactory proof 
that the fireless locomotive is the best form of 
street engine yet constructed. No fireman is 
necessary, very little steam escapes, and the small 
size of the engine saves horses from alarm, and 
tends to public safety. 


DAWN. 


Tuerk is a solemn stillness in the air; 

The moon attended by a single star 

Shines high in placid ether ; eastward far 
Along the horizon’s edge, there is a glare 

Of orange brilliance, and above it fair _ 

And paly blue the sky, without a bar 

Of streaky cloud the pure expanse to mar, 

Is tinctured with the coming splendour.—There ! 
The fulgent head springs, and a million rays 
Dazzle ; my study-room is charmed with light, 
A golden picture of its window plays 

On the green book-case, and a shadowy wight 
Behind me sits, and, as I turn to gaze, 

Mocks all my motions like an elfish sprite. 
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